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OBSERVATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY REV. J. W. THOMPSON, D. D. 


Ir is my purpose, with the Editor’s permission, to write a 
few articles designed to turp attention to the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, — “the things which were written aforetime 
for our learning.” I do not mean merely to commend and 
extol them. I do not mean to discuss the question of their 
special authority. I do not mean to answer objections that 
have been brought against them. My simple aim is to draw 
attention to them by showing what they are. I would open 
them with no prejudices, with no prepossessions, but with that 
calm reverence with which I should examine time-honored 
records widely received as containing revelations from heaven. 

In order to read these Scriptures understandingly, much 
study of them is necessary and much collateral information. 
This is needed because they are so ancient, and are written in 
a language which has so long ceased to be spoken, and relate 
to things in many respects so remote from our present spheres 
of thought, feeling, and life. Their histories run back to the 
beginning of our world. Their first words are—‘In the 
Beginning!”” They seem also very clearly to have been the 
beginnings —the principia — of the higher and broader Dis-- 
pensation of the Gospel. They are indeed the sources from 
which much in the Gospel is professedly drawn. They con-- 
tain that law of the Lord which Jesus adopted as expressing, 
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the sum of all duty —those words of the prophets which for 
so many centuries kept alive in the Jewish heart the fear and 
the worship of the only Living and True God, and those reli- 
gious songs in which the Jewish people poured forth their 
praises and supplications before Him. They contain these, 
and many things beside, to the interpretation of whieh the 
student will bring not only the soundness of his judgment but 
the stores of his learning. 

We cannot rightly assume the inspiration of these Scrip- 
tures. ‘To do that would be to carry with ts into the exam- 
ination of them a prepossession which could not fail to bias 
the judgment, a theory to which we should be in danger of 
trying to make every thing bend, so that our principal work 
would be to remove the défficulties surrounding it, or to find 
proofs and illustrations of it, instead of ascertaining what the 
Scriptures really are. We cannot then assume their inspira- 
tion. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any evidence is suf- 
ficient to establish the inspiration of a writing which is not 
contained in the writing itself. If this be so, then the evidence 
on the one side and the other of this question will appear as 
we go on. 

There are two points to which I shall confine my remarks 
in this preliminary article, namely ; the Canon and the Age 
of the Scriptures. 

By the Canon is understood a list of sacred books duly 
authenticated as inspired, or properly vouched for as. the vehi- 
cles of certain Divine revelations to the ancient people of God. 
And now, start not if you are told that no such list really 
exists. Let not your faith be disturbed by the declaration 
that the question in regard to the correctness of any recognized 
list is fairly an open one still, that the Canon has not been 
filled up and closed by any competent authority, that each 
book is to be judged now, as it was in the morning of Chris- 
tianity, by the evidence it can furnish in its own behalf, and 
that we have the same moral right, as far as our light is the 
same, to admit or reject a book that the Fathers had. There 
certainly is no satisfactory reason for believing that there was. 
any uniform Canon of the Old Testament till at least three 
hundred years after the publication of the Gospel. The 
Alexandrine Version, three centuries before Christ, makes no 
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distinction between the Apocrypha and other books. Philo 
in the first Christian century, refers to nineteen books found 
in our Bible, but says nothing to intimate that there existed 
in his day a Canon corresponding to ours. Josephus, cotem- 
porary of the Apostles, says expressly that the Jews have 
twenty-two books and no more, meaning, as his enumeration 
shows, sacred books. The New Testament is supposed to re- 
fer to but thirty-three of our thirty-nine books. If we exam- 
ine the lists of the Christian Fathers, we find a considerable 
diversity in them. It is evident that they took great pains to 
be accurate, but it is equally noticeable with what facility they 
either received or excluded certain books according to their 
views of the evidence for or against them. The Council of 
Carthage, —held at the close of the fourth century, deter- 
mined in favor of Tobit, Judith, two books of Ezra, and two 
of the Maccabees, but made no mention either of Esther or of 
Chronicles.. A few years later Jerome appears to have made 
the list which is at present recognized in Protestant Churches 
as substantially correct, although it is quite difficult to see 
how some of the books found in it are entitled to the place to 
the exclusion of others degraded as Apocryphal. 

What views then are we to take of the Canon? One sees 
at a glance that the list of the Jews was ever changing, — 
changing by additions,—that of David, for example, not 
being the same as that of Daniel, several books in the in- 
tervening time having been added; added probably not al- 
ways in the life-time of their authors, perhaps seldom then, 
and never till their merits had been fully canvassed and their 
claims to a place in the Sacred Library established. Look at 
the matter in the light of common sense. The history of an 
epoch is not written till it closes, commonly till a good while 
after; yet materials for it in monuments, records, traditions, 
anecdotes, books, letters, aye gathering during the whole 
progress of the period. When those materials become suffi- 
ciently numerous and a certain cloudiness from age begins 
to collect around the subjects to which they relate, at length 
they attract the attention of the curious and the historian 
arises to combine and set them forth in order. This is the 
origin of all important histories. The Genesis of New Eng- 
land is the “Chronicles of the Pilgrims” compiled less than 
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ten years ago. Then when a work of the kind has been 
written it is subjected to the ordeal of Criticism, — passes 
through a period of probation, — before it gets itself acknow]l- 
edged as authentic. Failing in the trial, it falls into neglect 
and is heard of no more. Succeeding in it, it thenceforth 
becomes a standard work, in other words passes into the Ca- 
non and is kept:sacredly with other similar treasures. Its 
value is not determined by any formal vote or agreement of 
the learned, by any authority specially constituted for the 
purpose, but by the general voice. In this way other works 
become authentic, canonical, standard. Works of philosophy, 
of fiction, of poetry, and of religion, are brought to this test 
and wait for the result before the seal is affixed to them which 
gives them validity and a lasting influence. In the earlier 
ages of the world authorship was an unusual office. Books 
were few. The labor of publishing by transcription was 
great. 'The works which did appear would therefore be more 
highly prized, more diligently read and studied, and more care- 
fully preserved, than if they were more numerous. Now dur- 
ing the period from Moses to Malachi thirty-nine Hebrew 
works at least, copies of which we have in the Bible, passed 
the ordeal of learned and popular criticism, became standard, 
became in the estimation of Jews very valuable, became in 
their view the only authentic chronicles of their nation’s his- 
tory and literature and a faithful record of the Divine revela- 
tions. This is what I understand by the Canon of the Old 
Testament. 

And now, in the next place, what shall we say of the Age 
of these writings. We speak of their great antiquity ; but 
there is a vagueness in that word which prevents its convey- 
ing a precise idea. It is in this aspect like the word futurity. 
How old then are they, — the oldest of them? If Moses was 
their Author, — the author of the first five books attributed to 
him, — they are not far from three thousand three hundred 
years old. Now we can form a proper appreciation of such 
a length of time only by comparing it with some shorter 
periods having definite bounds with which we are familiar. 
Well then, if we should find a writing bearing a date coeval 
with the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth and giving an 
account of their voyage, we should regard it as a very old 
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document. Since that time what deeds have here found a 
history — what forests have disappeared before the settler’s 
strength and courage — what towns and cities have been 
builded — what wars have been prosecuted, what industrial 
arts have been established; what a magnificent Republic has 
been founded — what millions have arisen to people and culti- 
vate this broad American domain! But more than fourteen 
such periods have elapsed since Moses led out the Hebrews 
from their servitude in Egypt or wrote the account of their 
exodus. Again, when you read the history of the English 
people passing from reign to reign, noting the origin of their 
institutions, the great events of each epoch and dynasty, the 
great men, — warriors, statesmen, orators, scholars, — till you 
come up to Alfred and to Egbert, what an endless pilgrimage 
do you seem to have made! Yet England is only about a 
thousand years old, its whole life less than a third of the time 
since Moses wrote. , The period when Rome was an unbroken 
empire is now so remote that we have but a dim apprehen- 
sion of it; but the first emperor flourished only twenty or 
thirty years before Christ, and if we go back from that date 
through all the administrations of the (so called) Republic — 
of the Triumvirates, the Dictators, the Consuls — through all 
the wars and conquests till we come to the kings and finally 
reach the day when the foundations of the eternal city were 
laid, we feel ourselves bewildered and lost in the distance. 
Yet when Romulus and his men were constructing their rude 
huts, (if they ever constructed them,) Isaiah was proclaiming 
his prophecies in the ear of Judah, Solomon’s temple had 
withstood the storms of two hundred and fifty winters, and 
Moses had been sleeping with his fathers full seven hundred 
years. Homer and Hesiod were six hundred years after Moses, 
and Thebes and Troy and Athens were but just springing into 
existence when he was upon the mount of Revelation re- 
ceiving the law of the Lord! What a feeling of awe, of 
sublimity, connects itself with the thought of such an an- 
tiquity! But this is not all. The writings of Moses cover 
a period of three thousand years before his own time : that is 
to say, he lived just midway — far back as that seems — be- 
tween our time and the commencement of the period em- 
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braced in his works. And what is a still more interesting 
fact, there is reason to believe that the book of Genesis is 
made up of documents that had been handed down from age 
to age and become ancient when Moses took in hand the task 
of editing and publishing them. Over what a field then— 
how vast — how interesting — how full of various wonders — 
how necessary to be surveyed by him who would know the 
history of his race —do these writings carry us! In how 
many singular and striking aspects do they present man to 
our contemplation! How many wonderful persons, wonder- 
ful events, wonderful interpositions of the Divine Hand, won- 
derful revelations from heaven, do they call on us to observe 
and ponder! And what august conceptions do they inspire of 
Him who has lived through all this time, superintends the 
mighty forces, material and human, that have been in opera- 
tion, and kept them all, alike in midnight and midday, close 
to his purposes and energetic in fulfilling them, — Himself un- 
changed, young now as when Adam stood before Him in 
Eden or when the morning stars sang the Creation hymn, — 
‘“‘the same yesterday, today and forever ! ” 

By their great antiquity then these Scriptures are rendered 
highly interesting. Although not all of the same age, al- 
though between Moses and Malachi are contained the works 
of a thousand years, each bearing intrinsic marks of its own 
time, and yet all written under one great institution, the Law, 
preserving the same general features and character, although 
this is true, still even upon the datest of them rests the solemn 
fascination of antiquity. When other works have been de- 
stroyed by fires or barbarian devastations, these, by the favor 
of God, have escaped the gatastrophe. A special Providence 
seems to have guarded and kept them. Histories and philos- 
ophies and arts and letters, how have they perished, and to 
what an extent has the memory of them been blotted out, 
since these writings, now so fresh and redolent, even the 
youngest of them, came into existence! And whatever the 
character of the ages through which they have come down 
to us, how have they made a path of their own through them 
all as distinct from every other as the Milky Way from the 
orbit of a planet! Yes, they have chapters of their own in 
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the world’s great history, — effects of their own, peculiar, va- 
rious, vast, and universally acknowledged. Therefore they 
deserve attention and are able abundantly to repay it. With 
these remarks relating to the externals of the Old Testament, 
the way is opened for exploring its contents. 





THE MEMORIES OF THE HOMESTEAD. 


Au! do not touch those ancient walks where once my childhood played, 
The garden-walks deserted now, where those we love have strayed : 
Yestr’een as I had roamed along the busy city o’er, 

I yearned again to look upoa the spot so loved of yore. 


And on that olden porch I stood, where joyous friends had met, 
And oh the merry greetings there I never can forget ! 

No— on my inner nature they are graven as on stone, 

And [am proud whene’er [ think such memories are my own. 


And through my brain, and through my heart, the storied memories rushed, 
And to my eyes, despite of me, the tears unbidden gushed. : 
I felt a chill come over me, most truly must I own, 

To ask for leave in enter in a place I once ca!led home. 


I could not bear that stranger feet should tread that home so dear; 

I could not bear that stranger hearts those homestead walls should cheer. 
And there, where welcomes greeted all, and made each heart rejoice, 
To meet a stranger’s welcome cold and hear a stranger voice ! 


T looked in vain to see the face I never should see more, — 

To hear his cordial welcome at the ever open door. 

I listened vainly for the words, — those household words of cheer, -— 
So simple, yet so pleasantly they fall upon the ear. 


I missed the firm, yet gentle tread upon the old broad stair, — 

[ missed the gentle invalid, who always welcomed there — i 
I missed the beaming bright black eyes that erst my childhood knew ~— 
I missed the fair-haired, buoyant girl — the dearly-loved, the true. 


I walked within the parlour, and I sat me down alone, 

And thought of all the myriad acts of winning kindness done, — 
That never misery turned away unblessed amid its need, — 

The gratitude of many a heart in sooth’s the old man’s meed. 
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A brother’s hand with cunning care had now o’erspread the room; 
But in his absence, shutters closed had shadowed all in gloom; 
Those walls, from which no lineage high of proud ancestral dames, 
But home-loved faces smiled on us, from out those well-known frames. 


I thought how oft along those paths had happy childhood strayed, — 
The maiden o’er the casement leaned, to list the serenade, 

And through those vine-clad arbors too had oft the lover roved, 
And whispered winning nothings, in the ear of her he loved. 


And there the gentle mother knelt, and at her bedside prayed 
For those who in their early years, in other paths had strayed : 
And in that home, beloved by all, the noble father too, 
Arranging comforts, planning bliss, and something ever new. 


And thought and fancy free to me, I roamed the past I ween, 
And thought how strangely beautiful e’en Death itself had been : 
I saw the sainted mother there, as laid in calm repose 

It seemed as if so fair a life should thus her eyelids close. 


I thought upon his empty room, the flowers ahd pictures there, — 
A placid feeling came o’er me, as I lingered on the stair ; 

The feeling that the spirit-land had won the spirit home, 

And that the glorious heritage was truly now his own, 


I thought of hospitality, so ready night and day, 

How the ready gift was proffered — and the donor turned away. 

I thought too of his parting words with brimming kindness fraught — 
“ Oh bear in mind, remember, I have never injured aught.” 


I thought how, ever leaning to our childhood’s merry play, 

He would join the childish throng and gladden o’er the day, — 
Of his urging quick return if any one would leave, — 

Of our festival at Christmas and our merry romps at eve. 


I thought too of a cousin’s face, as ‘neath the jasmine vine, 

Jn joyous summer days we sat — those days of “ Auld Lang Syne ;” 
And as the chime of northern bells came stealing on the wind, 

We thought but of the future hours — not those we left behind. 


And I thought upon our gambols ’neath that ancient Chesnut-tree — 
And where the Honeysuckle stood, its vine I could not see! 
And since those happy days have gone, those merry days of yore, 


Oh “lay the dead leaves” on the shrine “ where flowers can be no more.” 
ARRITA. 
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A LESSON FROM JUSTE-LIPSE. 


[TRANSLATED. ] 


“Les rois sont grands parce quils donnent ; 

Et si vos altesses pardonnent, 

Quelle louange on eu dira! 

La clemence vos grandira.” De Plancy. 


Tuere was in the palace of Louvain, the twenty-eighth of No- 
vember, 1599, a brilliant and numerous court. It was that of the 
Archduke Albert and of the Infanta Isabella, his royal consort. 
At length Belgium saw in them no longer general governors, 
but sovereigns. The old Philip II. clung to the Netherlands 
with a tenacity proportioned to the trouble they had cost him. 
Forty years of wars and bloody dissensions had not succeeded 
to bring the Belgians under his dominion. In 1596, he had 
confided to the Archduke Albert, his nephew, cardinal of To- 
ledo, the charge of pacifying these unfortunate countries. 
Already, though very young, in his vice-royalty in the newly 
conquered Portugal, Albert had shown great sagacity and 
political talent. ‘Those talents were not as yet sufficient for 
Belgium, where warfare was necessary at every moment. 
With the tardy intention of satisfying those who could not be 
contented under the Spanish, Philip II. decided in 1598 to de- 
tach the Netherlands from his crown. He formed of it a 
separate, independent state, and gave it as a dowry to his 
daughter, Isabella-Clara-Eugenia ; resolving to marry her to 
the Archduke Albert. This prince needed for this union a 
double dispensation. He wished to marry his cousin, but he 
was a cardinal. The king of Spain obtained the support of 
Rome for an arrangement which would put an end to so many 
wars. Albert, relieved from his vows, laid his robe and his 
Cardinal’s-hat at the feet of Notre-Dame de Hal ; and resuming 
a knight’s attire, set out for his marriage celebration which 
took place at Valencia the eighteenth of April, 1599. 

The Archduke was forty years of age. His countenance 
was cold and reserved, but dignified and benevolent. The 
Infanta Isabella was thirty-two; she was tall and well made, 
perhaps a little thin ; her black eyes were full of expression, 
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her complexion dark, her features regular, but not of remarka- 
ble beauty. In spite of her tawny skin, and although rather 
superannuated, as the rhymers of the day impudently remark- 
ed, the princess was celebrated for her wisdom, her great 
benevolence, her profound piety, her virtues and talent. She 
was accustomed to war, to adventure, to the chase, to fatigue, 
and also to the labors of the cabinet. ‘She was,” says 
Brantones, “a princess of cultivated mind, who conducted all 
the affairs of the king her father, and was much worn by the 
labor. He placed great dependence on her.” Philip II. 
called her the light of his eyes. For a long time he had 
hoped to see her queen of France. When the king of Navarre 
(afterwards Henry IV.) had decided to repudiate Margaret of 
Valois, it had been proposed to him to marry the Infanta, who 
was then younger, and this union would have spared much 
mischief in France. But the French thought that this would 
bring them under the protection of Spain, and these negocia- 
tions had fallen through. Afterwards, as if this princess was 
destined to become somewhere an instrument of reconciliation 
and peace, in becoming the wife of her cousin Albert, she was 
about to calm the convulsions of Belgium, which had not 
been reduced by violence. 

But there was needed all the constancy of Albert and of 
Isabella, who had at least this quality in common, to restore 
peace to the Belgian provinces. The first years of their reign 
were filled with long and furious wars. Albert, although for- 
merly consecrated to the church, was a skilful and brave war- 
rior, for the very reason of his piety and faith, as many facts 
bear witness. His cuirass, which has been preserved in the 
museum of Brussels, bears the marks of four musket balls 
which he received at the long siege of Ostend. It was during 
that siege that the Infanta, her husband’s indefatigable and 
assiduous companion even in the camp, gave her diamonds to 
the soldiers who revolted because they did not receive their 
pay ; it was then, also, that, impatient of the resistance which 
Ostend made, and relying too much on a reserved force which 
she expected, she made a vow not to change her clothes till 
she was mistress of the place. She kept her oath; and the 
siege having lasted more than three years, the clothes which 
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the princess wore acquired that color, which from her name 
is still called isabel. 

Albert and Isabel were married April 15, 1599, and entered 
Brussels with great splendor on the sixth of September. Al- 
though denominated sovereigns by Philip II., it was necessary 
in this country of liberty, that they should be publicly recog- 
nized as such; the States, attentive to the maintenance of 
public privileges, had taken time for the consideration of the 
form of the mutual oath which was to bind together sovereigns 
and people. ‘Ihe inauguration of the Archdukes (this was the 
title taken by Albert and Isabella) was not celebrated at Lou- 
vain until the end of November. It did not take place at 
Gaud, till 1600. 

Isabella and her husband loved the arts and sciences ; they 
patronized industry and commerce. But their rigid piety and 
the sternness of their habits, augured, in affairs of discipline, 
an austere government. Rebels, heretics and other criminals 
groaned in prison ; they were condemned justly, according to 
the laws of the times. It could have been wished that the 
Archdukes were a little more lavish of their favors. The re- 
sults of. their administration, at first strict, then growing each 
day more and more moderate, have proved that they governed 
wisely. 

The court of the Archduke was then assembled after mass, 
a ceremony daily performed, in the largest saloon of the palace 
of Louvain. It was, as we have before stated, the twenty- 
eighth of November. The weather was dark and rainy; it 
was nine o’clock in the morning ; and the numerous assembly 
were looking forward to a wearisome day, when Albert asked 
pleasantly, ‘‘ What is there of note in this town?” “ Only 
the university, sire,” replied the burgomaster, “ which once 
had Charles V. among its students.” ‘“ And now,” added the 
Count of Fuentes, “it counts among its professors, Juste- 
Lipse.” 

“] recollect that great name,” said Isabella, “ my father 
conferred on him the title of his historiographer. Is he not 
from Brabant ?” 

“ Yes, madam,” replied the burgomaster, ‘‘ he was born at 
Isque, between Louvain and Brussels; he is now fifty-two 
years old. His family was rich and of high rank ; his uncle 
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Martin was the friend of Erasmus. At ten years of age, at the 
college of Ath, he composed some Latin verses of some note.”’ 

“At nineteen,” pursued the Count of Berg, he published his 
book of Varieties, Variarum Lectionum, which is to be ad- 
mired for the purity of its Latin, and an elegance of style 
which seems to belong to the richest periods of the Roman 
language.” 

“T have read it,” said Isabella; it might have been mista- 
ken for Cicero’s. Was not this book dedicated to the Reverend 
Cardinal de Granville ?” 

“It was, madame.” 

“T admire exceedingly,” said Albert, “ his commentary on 
Tacitus.” - 

“That work is a prodigy,” replied the Count de Fuentes, 
“ ]t has already been reprinted ten times.” 

“TT prefer, myself,” said Isabella, ‘ his treatise de Militia Ro- 
mana. How that initiates us all into the military knowledge 
of those ancient masters of the world! But his ideas on poli- 
tics do not appear to be very good.” 

‘‘He has, however, done something with politics,” inter- 
rupted Cabeliamo, not understanding at all the drift of the 
conversation. 

This Cabeliamo was a coarse Flemish captain, but little 
versed in the sciences. He continued boldly, 

“Did not this professor take part with Leicester, when 
Queen Elizabeth sent that nobleman to us, in the hope of 
making Euglishmen of us ?” 

“ Oh,” said Albert, “such things must be forgotten. We 
are quite sure that Juste-Lipse himself has but slight recollec- 
tion of his little past wanderings.” 

“He hasa good memory, though,” said the Count de Berg, 
smiling ; “for it is said that by studying Tacitus, he came to 
know it entirely by heart. It is even related that one day he 
proposed reciting word for word, any passages of this celebra- 
ted writer that should be selected, consenting to be stabbed 
if he did not do it correctly.” 

“That was a bold condition,” said Albert. 

“Tn spite of some follies, which belong to human weak- 
ness,” answered the Archduchess, “such men are such noble 
exceptions, that they cannot be too much honored.” — 
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‘He is the glory of the country, madame. But see what 
efforts have been made to take him from us! At Vienna they 
offered every inducement; at Jena, where, twenty-five years 
ago, he was professor of eloquence and history, the princes of 
Saxe-Coburg made him the most honorable offers; at Leyden, 
they proposed to obtain his services with mountains of gold. 
Six years ago, while he was at Liege, Pope Clement VIII. at 
Rome, King Henry IV. at Paris, Ferdinand de Medici at Flo- 
rence, the Senate of Venice, the Academy of Pisa, every 
power which honored genius, sought him; every court sent 
ambassadors to him. The love of his country prevailed in the 
heart of Juste-Lipse. He preferred the chair of ancient history 
in the university of Louvain, and will occupy it till his 
death.” 

* And doubtless,” said Albert, “he has returned from his 
religious errors ? ”’ 

“Can you doubt it?” replied the Infanta. ‘“ Did he not 
abjure at Mayence all which could be accused of heresy in his 
writings or his actions, at the time when he lived in the midst 
of heretics ? ” 

“He has always loved his religion and his country. But 
the misfortune of living among reformers, for an instant turned 
his head. Our late friend Dominique Lampsonius, who wield- 
ed so gracefully both pen and pencil, had however, to make: 
but slight efforts to recall this wandering sheep to the fold.” 

“ Juste-Lipse,” added the Count de Berg, “is now engaged 
in writing the wonderful history of our Lady of Hal.” 

“When does he give his lessons in ancient history ?” asked 
Isabella hastily. 

“ At this very time,’’ answered the burgomaster. 

“Gentlemen,”’ said the Archduchess, raising her voice, “ we 
are going to visit that which is more rare than a noble monu- 
ment, a great man. It is our pleasure, that our whole Court 
should attend with us, a lesson from Dr. Juste-Lipse, on the 
same benches where sat formerly Charles V., our august 
ancestor.” . 

The whole assembly bowed, with an air of great satisface- 
tion ; here was, at least, occupation for an hour. The Arch- 
dukes and their suite, the Chevaliers of the Cloth of Gold, the 
dukes, marquises and counts, the ladies of honor, and the: 
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eaptains, gentlemen and pages, the burgomaster and the select- 
men of the town, in all, about two hundred persons, more or 
less ornamented with silk, gold and velvet, with plumes, col- 
lars, diamonds and lace, took their way to the university, pre- 
ceded by a band of music, escorted by the curious crowd. 

The gates of the temple of the sciences, founded by John 
IV., duke of Brabant, opened wide before the noble procession ; 
and the court of Isabella was penetrating the interior, before 
silent, when Juste-Lipse, his attention drawn by the music, 
asked the cause of so much noise. 

As the only reply, he saw before him the Archdukes and 
their numerous suite. The burgomaster, advancing to the 
foot of the professor’s desk, announced to him that their High- 
nesses wished the favor of hearing a lesson from him. By 
these words only was the silence of the school broken. _ Isa- 
bella and her court bowed with that sort of respect which be- 
fits those sanctuaries where mouths are not to be opened. 
Juste-Lipse, without leaving his seat, arose and laid aside his 
eap. He knew that men of science were equal to their sov- 
ereigns. He recollected that, in a public ceremony, Charles 
V., had given place to the magnificent rector of Louvain. 
He bowed, inclining his head towards his noble auditors, while 
his numerous pupils, proud of the honor rendered their be- 
loved master, yielded their seats to the court, and pressed 
standing, down to the foot of the hall. 

Juste-Lipse was of middle height; his forehead was broad 
and high, his eye brilliant ; he grew thinner as he grew older ; 
the color of his skin betrayed the commencement of that dis- 
ease which at last laid him in his grave. He was dressed 
in a simple black gown, with large sleeves. He had before 
him, in a little vase, a tulip; for he loved to cultivate flowers. 
His dog Saphire was seated at the foot of his chair. 

The lesson had then been suspended by the interruption 
but a few moments. All was again quiet, only the audience 
was changed. 

At the moment of the entrance of the court, the professor 
was explaining gravely, to his attentive pupils, the interesting 
details of the Retreat.of the Ten thousand, written by Xen- 
ophon, who was its hero. Instead of pursuing this subject 
before the Archdukes, he took in his hands a volume of Sen- 
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eca, On Clemency ; he read that remarkable passage in which 
the virtue which pardons is represented with warmth as capable 
of raising man to an equality with the gods. Lipse spoke in 
public, with spirit, eloquence and grace ; he was inspired by 
all the fire of genius; he commented brilliantly on a text so 
suitable for the occasion ; he showed that clemency was the 
only virtue which can distinguish the great from other men; 
“ They alone have the blessed power of exercising it,’ said 
he, ‘they alone can conquer their enemies by heaping bene- 
fits upon them.” 

He painted the authority which compels men, and the kind- 
ness which wins them ; the justice which petrifies a people, 
and the pardon which rejoices and animates them. He de- 
scribed a lovely picture of the serenity in which rests a soul 
filled with mercy, of the sweet sleep which refreshes the be- 
nevolent heart ; he showed its death, without agony, without 
fear, without terror, at the end of a generous life. He re- 
peated the sublime morality of the pagan philosopher, and 
reinforced it by the superhuman doctrine and the august words 
of the evangelist. ‘God would not be God,” added he, “ if 
his clemency did not equal his greatness ; and Satan would be 
no longer a demon, if pity could find entrance into his heatt. 
And, among sovereigns, they only will be great among men, 
and chosen of God, whose mercy shall be proportioned to the 
extent of their power.” 

The professor paused ; the lesson was over. The court re- 
tired, subdued, grave, serious. The evening of that day, the 
Archduke Albert nominated Juste-Lipse a member of his State 
council. He signed, with Isabella, the pardons of three hun- 
dred prisoners of Brabant, who, the next day, saw, with great 
astonishment, the doors of their prison thrown open. On the 
thirtieth of November, they went in a body to thank Juste- 
Lipse. Every year, on the same day, until his death, they 
carried to him a bright bunch of tulips. But in 1606, they 
placed it on his grave. w. 
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THE TRUE SPHERE OF LIFE. 

Tuere is a strange, and yet an almost universal tendency 
in the human mind, to aspire and seek after objects above and 
beyond its immediate sphere of operations, accompanied at the 
same time bya feeling of more or less discontent with present 
pursuits, duties and occupations. Sometimes it expresses it- 
self in an indefinable restlessness, or a peevish discontent, and 
again, in a morbid sensitiveness, or an impatient longing for 
something more definite, complete, and satisfying. It looks 
not at the sphere immediately around it, but imagines that in 
the distant future, there must exist some situation, some posi- 
tion of influence, of duty and effort, where the soul can at 
once throw off the heavy shackles of custom and habit, that 
now bind it with such fearful power, and where it shall arise 
and assert its own original greatness, and exercise over other 
minds its own conscious power. It longs to act with more 
freedom, to express outwardly, and without restraint, its own 
inherent force, to raise itself above the petty routine of daily 
toil, and to seek for wider and higher spheres of duty. 

This feeling we believe to be almost universal. It is con- 
fined to no age or condition, to no particular class in society, 
and no special routine of daily duty. It is the natural ex- 
pression of all aspiring souls, and when placed under the con- 
trol of religious principle, forms one of the chief motive 
powers to effort, progress, and advancement. 

We have called this a strange tendency ; and yet when we 
consider how truly it has its foundation in the highest and 
holiest principles of our nature, being the fountain of all high 
and heavenly aspirations, we would rather rejoice in its uni- 
versal recognition, than mourn over its occasional perversion. 

Admitting therefore, that this tendency really exists, we 
would ask, if such feelings are natural to many souls, to those 
earnest and desirous for progress, how can they have the con- 
soling assurance that they are really filling their true spheres of 
life, those assigned them by a divine Providence ? 

Now we have little sympathy with those who confidently 
assert that circumstances, so called, have little or nothing to 
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do with our choice of duties, or our situation in life; that 
they may be brushed aside as easily as the spider’s web, or 
trampled under foot, like the dry and withered leaves of Au- 
tumn. We believe that the quiet and retired course of daily 
duty, is overruled by the same hand that guides the lightning 
and directs the storm, — that wreaths the gathering mist and 
paints the sunset cloud, no less than directs the silent and sol- 
emn movement of the whole mighty universe. 

And even in those cases that are often brought forward as 
instances of the triumph of Genius, of the power of the in- 
ward spirit to cause all around it to yield to its own iron will 
and untiring energy, we believe that could we trace back to 
its original source, each motive that aided in forming the re- 
solve, or quickened the native impulse, we should find that 
even such instances form no exception to these great general 
laws. For who can say, how long such feelings and purposes 
have been working in the soul, while all surrounding circum- 
stances have been so arranged by a divine Hand, that they 
have gradually found their final and complete consummation, 
so that even those acts, so often regarded solely as the result 
of Genius, —as if genius itself were not bestowed and con- 
trolled bya higher Power, — have, equally with more common 
events, and trivial circumstances, been guided and completed 
by the same Almighty spirit. 

Now we have little faith in the alleged importance of one 
class of duties over another, excepting so far as one may be 
better adapted to the development of the individual tastes 
and powers of mind. Whatever the outward occupation, if 
there be only the living spirit, it will find some way in which 
to reveal itself, — for though the degree in which we receive 
from others, depends upon the susceptibility of our moral and 
intellectual natures, we can impart only just in proportion to 
our own inherent worth. 

To such therefore, as feel dissatisfied with their present 
spheres of duty, we would say, ‘“ By a close and strict self-ex- 
amination, without flattery or self-deception, learn whether 
your powers, your attainments, your endeavors, are such as 
would fit you for a wider sphere, or a more commanding po- 
sition than you now occupy. Then, with an even closer 
scrutiny, ask yourself, if mow you are faithfully filling your 
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present sphere, —if you are truly making that sphere as wide 
as it is your duty to make it, and whether in your present po- 
sition you are earnestly and perseveringly seeking the devel- 
opment of your highest moral and intellectual powers ? 

Look at the circumstances in which Providence has placed 
you, and see if there be not in ¢hese, indications of your true 
sphere, if there be not duties immediately around you, in the 
circle of your own Home, which constitute your just and 
highest claim. 

If such be not the case, if you feel that as you are now 
situated, your powers are cramped, your higher energies re- 
pressed, your nobler faculties undeveloped, then you have a 
right to seek a different sphere, and in a wider and more 
commanding circle, to endeavor to accomplish the greatest 
and highest purposes of life. 

But do you still feel these higher aspirations, these longings 
for wider circles of influence, — are you conscious that as you 
are now situated, there are comparatively few to sympathize 
in your’ higher efforts, and to comprehend your deepest feel- 
ings, that often your best endeavors are misinterpreted and 
your proffered sympathies coldly received, — and are you con- 
scious at the same time, that there are circumstances which 
forbid your seeking a different sphere, so that it would be a 
manifest violation of duty to desert your present position, — 
then feel assured, that these very circumstances are in reality 
the best for you, the true means through which you are to 
develop your highest spiritual powers. 

Seek to be conscientious and faithful where you are. Watch 
for daily and hourly opportunities of growth and progress; 
and if at times you cannot but feel that some of your powers 
have not their full scope, remember that the blessing of God 
ever rests on the conscientious, the faithful, the devoted spirit. 
Remember also, that this is but the commencement of life, 
and that if you are but true to yourself, use will be found for 
those powers here faithfully cultivated, in the holier exercises, 
and the larger spheres of the future life. Be content then 
earnestly to press on, and to let some of your powers grow 
and ripen in silence. Feel that you are but an instrument in 
the hand of God, and that if now, to some are committed 
larger and wider ministries of influence, hereafter we are to be 
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judged alone, according to our opportunities and talents. Had 
we but faith in the Saviour’s words, that “‘ whosoever entereth 
into the kingdom of heaven, must become as the little child,” 
we should no longer be perplexed by these anxious question- 
ings, for with a quiet and confiding trust, we should leave all 
to the Father’s guidance and wisdom. 'T’oo much do we feel 
as if the world depended upon our feeble efforts, and not on 
the divine Providence. ‘Too prone are we to forget, that we 
are but instruments in His hands, and that all efforts are in 
vain, without his blessing. Let there be Action indeed, earn- 
est, devoted, faithful action, but let this be preceded by an 
entire self-surrender, by a willingness to yield all with a sim- 
ple trust to the Father, to confide in His guidance, to be 
moved, swayed, governed, by His will. 

And as this living faith and trust becomes a more vital 
reality to the soul, so will the peace of God more truly dwell 
within it. The doubts that arise with regard to the sphere 

f life, and the true path of duty, will gradually be dispersed, 

and a clearer and fuller light will shine upon our path. 
‘so, that the secret and quiet influence of a 
acter, is greater than the widest array of phil- 
anthropic effort. This can be cultivated in every sphere, and 
under every circumstance in life. Here is the true field of 
effort. Labor here, earnestly and truly. Sanctify your own 
heart, and hereafter you shall know, that through your life of 
faithful devotion to duty, of cheerful effort, of conscientious 
fidelity, through the pure and devout aspirations of your spirit, 
breathed indeed in secret, yet remembered on high, other 
souls have become sanctified through the Truth. H. M. 


Ramember 


“Every experiment, by multitudes or by individuals, that 
has a sensual and selfish aim will fail. The pacific Fourier 
will be as inefficient as the pernicious Napoleon. As long as 
our civilization is essentially one of property, of fences, of ex- 
clusiveness, it will be marked by delusions. Our riches will 
make us sick; there will be bitterness in our laughter ; and 
our wine will burn our mouth. Only that good profits, which 
we can taste with all doors open, and which serves all men.” 
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SABBATH MORNING HYMN. 


Fartuer, thy sun is shining on us; 

Thy glory beams on all that lives ; 
O! lift thy countenance upon us, 

A brighter light than sunshine gives. 


Thy voice hath called us from our slumbers ; 
Filled with new life we spring from rest. 

QO! bid ussing in gratefu] numbers 
The eye that watched, the hand that blessed. 


Help us to catch the inspiration 
That flows from sunshine, bird and tree ; 
Breathe through our souls thine animation, 
And prompt our hearts to worship thee. 


This holy day thy love hath given, 
To free our hearts from care and strife ; 
To call our wandering thoughts to heaven ; 
To wake our souls to higher life. 


O! bid us, then, with heavenward pinion 
Rise from the chains that bind us here; 

Set free awhile from earth’s dominion, 
Seek and explore our native sphere! 


Too oft, allured by strong temptation, 
Our hapless feet in error stray ; 

Our souls forget their destination, 
Pursuing pleasure’s doubtful way. 


Vain cares and idle fefrs enthral US 5 
Delusive dreams our thoughts employ. 

We grieve when trifling ills befall us; 
Ills, which thy smile might turn to joy. 


Yet Thou canst wake our nobler powers, 
So oft enslaved to earth and sin ; 

©! may we seize these precious hours, 
And fee) a fresher life within 
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AN INCIDENT AT GALILEE. 


Loge v. 5. 


A risHerMan’s life is one of toil and hazard. It is a pursuit 
well calculated to develop the heroic virtues. He who comes 
into daily contact with those treacherous elements, the winds 
and waves, grows habitually wary and watchful. He learns 
patience, self-possession and courage. His familiarity with 
dangers, coupled with a generosity that seems almost natural 
to a fisherman’s heart, lead him often to the performance of 
deeds of prowess which may well claim a record with those of 
the most illustrious of mankind. 

It might at first seem as if the fishermen of the little sea 
of Galilee would form an exception to this rule; that in its 
salubrious air and on its sunny waters, he would find all the 
pleasures of his humble occupation, with but few if any of its 
peculiar hardships. But further reflection will convince us 
such is not the case; for, owing to the peculiar conformation 
of the neighboring hills, or some other natural cause, this oth- 
erwise lovely sheet of water is subject to sudden and violent 
storms. And here too, many a time, has the hopeful enthusi- 
asm, with which a fisherman commences his enterprise, and 
which his heart only knows, been put out and succeeded by 
despair, as hour after hour he toils on and takes nothing. 
When Jesus was upon earth he often frequented the shores of 
this lake, sailed and walked upon its bosom, stilled its waves, 
and consecrated its overhanging hills with prayer, leaving 
over all an impress of sacredness never to be effaced. 

In the earlier part of his ministry occurred an incident 
well worthy of notice as illustrating an important principle 
in the character of one of his disciples, and suggestive also 
of a spiritual meaning calculated to afford encouragement 
and hope in many of the dark and trying emergencies of life. 

As yet, Jesus, though followed by a multitude, had been 
in one sense alone. He had none for his constant companions 
to whom, as by a sort of domestic fellowship, be could com- 
municate his own blessed word and spirit, in such a manner 
and measure as to secure it a place in their hearts, and by 
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their means in the hearts of all mankind. The time for 
choosing such a band had come, and he made his way to 
the sea of Galilee, followed as usual by the multitude. 
Here were four men engaged in the business of fishing. They 
had commenced at nightfall with animated hopes, but these 
had faded with the light of day at every unsuccessful draught, 
until naught remained but their shadows, which vanished and 
re-appeared with each successive effort, like the uncertain re- 
flection of the stars upon the dancing waves around them. 
Thus they toiled on hour after hour, through the long night, 
until the morning found them weary, disappointed and des- 
pairing. Meantime Jesus and the multitude drew near. As 
they pressed around to hear, he entered Simon’s boat and 
prayed him to put out a little from the land. This done, he 
taught them from the ship. Simon was doubtless an attentive 
listener. He could not have been ignorant of the fame of Je- 
sus, since, before this, one almost within his own family had 
been healed by his miraculous power, and he had preached in 
all the neigboring synagogues. But though attracted towards 
him, though willing to call him Master anew, and do his bid- 
ding, he had not yet attained to a full and hearty faith. For 
when told to launch out and let down his net, his answer 
avowed at the same time his unbelief and yet his ready obedi- 
ence; ‘ Master, we have toiled all night and taken nothing ; 
nevertheless, at thy command I will let down the net.” It 
was as much as to say, ‘There is no hope of success, but 
since thou commandest, I will obey.’ The result, whether so 
intended or not, was felt by Simon as a rebuke for his want 
of faith. He bursts out into the self-deprecating exclamation, 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” Jesus 
dwells not upon the imperfection, but kindly assures him that 
from that time he shall form one of the little band to bear wit- 
ness to his truth. 

In this little narrative we have a simple but masterly delin- 
eation of character. Though this is the first time Simon is 
introduced into the history, the leading features of his mind 
are so displayed that we recognize the same person wherever 
we meet him afterwards in the New Testament. His frank- 
ness and simplicity, his humility and zeal, are all portrayed in 
natural and lifelike colors. 
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We see too in this incident, the connection between 
doing and believing, action and faith~ Here is worked out 
the truth of that saying, “If any man will do his will he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” And it is 
precisely this spirit of unhesitating obedience, struggling with 
doubt at first yet finally triumphant, that claims our admira- 
tion and furnishes a ground of encouragement and hope in 
many of the trials of life. Simon had the spirit of a true 
soldier. Doubtless he was weary and desponding, fully satis- 
fied in his own mind that further effort was vain ; yet at the 
command of Christ he is willing to renew his toil, and his 
effort is crowned with success. This is a spirit much needed 
at the present time, for though we have faith enough of a 
certain kind, it is too often shortsighted, anxious for results 
and apt to fail at the very hour when most needed. What we 
need is a spirit of obedience which shall lead right onward 
through repeated failures, because Christ bids us. True Faith 
takes a waiting attitude, leaving it to Duty to go forward to 
the thickest of the fight; yet she is ever ready, should he 
falter and turn back, to bid him hope in God, and cheer him 
on again. 

That night of unsuccessful fishing! How does it sym- 
bolize the doom of him who lives for merely earthly ends! 
From its very nature such a life must be unsatisfactory. It 
calls into exercise no heroic virtues, allies itself with no high- 
er form of life, knows not the true wealth of the affections, 
and can never enrich itself with the precious hopes of im- 
mortality. But let the man listen to the voice of Christ 
which bids him launch out into the sea of life again, and 
though faithless of any good at first, he shall soon find its 
waters teeming with treasures. His heart, no longer encrust- 
ed with selfishness, but expanding with Jove and zeal, calls 
others to witness and share his glorious prize, and he returns 
home to his Father’s house richly laden with all those bless- 
ings that attend the course of unfaltering obedience. 

E. NN. 
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One of these gatherings has just passed away. As the last 
number of this Magazine was issued we were closing what is 
termed “ Anniversary Week.” It was truly a goodly multi- 
tude that came together; and notwithstanding the sun scarce- 
ly shone during the week, and the rarest sight was an individ- 
ual without his umbrella, yet everybody seemed to be every- 
where. We are too apt to suppose that we have seen and 
heard all, when we have closely followed our own deromina- 
tion. I was forcibly struck with this opinion, when a brother 
remarked after the festive collation, ‘‘ No where do I believe 
could be found such an array of talent as here.” We would 
not depreciate the intellect or spiritual gifts of our own sect, 
we feel too deeply how indebted we are to them for the utter- 
ance of right thoughts in right places; and never more are 
we impressed with this conviction than when we have some- 
times strayed into another fold, and thus brought leanness 
into our souls. But still in all humility let us remember we 
do not monopolize ald the truth; neither do we say all the 
good things which are uttered during anniversary week. 

Happening to vary my attendance among these varied ex- 
ercises, I found judicious, sensible remarks made everywhere. 
Much that is useful is however lost to us, partly from neces- 
sity as meetings conflict with one another, and of course we 
prefer to hear our own brethren rather than those who regard 
us as apostatizers from the commonwealth of Israel; yet few 
comparatively in our denomination know much of the ma- 
chinery that is in active play out of it. If perchance the report 
of a speech is furnished purporting tocome from an Orthodox 
friend, or a Unitarian one finds its way into an Orthodox jour- 
nal, it is generally printed in the smallest type, so that spectacled 
readers, (who are about all who do read such reports, ) abandon 
the page on account of its uninviting appearance, thinking it 
not expedient to task the sight where the sownd is not melodi- 
ous to the ear. I have been sometimes ashamed of the igno- 
rance of myself and friends as we have conversed with other 
denominations and heard them speak of great results from so-, 
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cieties, of which I have never heard. Who among us for ex- 
ample, (I refer to common readers,) has heard anything about 
the sharp controversy which agitated a southern meeting re- 
specting a new version of the Scriptures? and yet we are 
told by reporters that never has there been such an exciting 
question since the old and new school theology was broached. 
_ What do we know about the Orthodox Tract Society? The 
American and Foreign Christian Union, The Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, Collegiate and Theological Educa- 
tion in the West, The Sunday School Union, or the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge ? 

What do the Orthodox (common readers I again refer to,) 
know of our Book and Pamphlet Society, our Unitarian As- 
sociation, our Conference and Prayer Meetings, our confer- 
ences for Fraternal Co-operation? ‘True, in a very few places 
we both seem to stand upon common ground, we march up 
boldly side by side and each denomination makes an address. 
In the Massachusetts Bible Society, this is very conspicuous ; 
there, is no hanging back by a half closed door, where we can 
dodge out if the speaker is not according to our creed. We 
are willing to hear, and rarely anything serious mars the unity 
of the gathering. But alas! the spirit of Pierce if permitted 
to hover over our last meeting, must have been grieved with 
the sound of the doxology which was substituted by some 
creed-bound brother, beginning with, 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above ye Angelic Host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 


instead of that all embracing strain, “ From all that dwell be- 
low the skies” &c., which for years (I know not but since 
the formation of\ the society) has been set to the tune of Old 
Hundred and sung by the entire congregation. I know this is 
a small matter to comment upon; but it is an innovation 
which I trust will never again be known. 

Then there is the Peace Meeting, where fraternal feeling 
seems to predominate. All sects deprecate War and Intempe-- 
rance; but here I believe I am forced to stop. After this,. 
branches diverge from the tree of Life and some of the off— 
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shoots are so wild and spreading, so low and thickly entang- 
led, that we need the pruning knife to lop off the deforming 
excrescences. 

Perhaps it should be so ; but among all the Societies, I was 
particularly struck with the feeling which pervaded them that 
each had paramount claim to every other. It certainly needs 
a well-balanced judgment to know where to bestow the most. 
pecuniary helps. When the great prairies of the West are 
mapped out before us, and the fertile earth shows such a dis- 
parity between her bounties and man’s unfertilized mind, we 
are almost prompted to say, this is the field most barren, most 
needing cultivation. Again, we hear the claims of the Home 
Missionary Society. We know how scantily the clergyman 
is supplied with even common necessaries, how his society 
struggles to keep its existence, how women toil, and give 
cheerfully of their bard earnings, and little children save the 
cents given them to procure “ candy,” to aid in supporting the 
church, and we feel as if the indulgence of this and that lux- 
ury must be wrong and sinful in us. We remember how much 
we raise that our singing may be scientifically executed to 
please our ears, how much we levy to build costly churches 
and pay for heavy organs and stained windows, and verily we 
feel rebuked. But there comes in the redeeming thought if 
we differed from their knotty belief, we should be excluded 
from their church; and so we pass away tolerably satisfied 
with doing nothing. We cannot work in concert, and so we 
cannot give im concert. In many of these Orthodox meet- 
ings the subject of Union seemed to be an engrossing topic. 
Union with what? Certainly they desire none with us. No, 
their union seemed to be directed to the Romanists ; —the de- 
sire to reelaim them from Popery agitated many thoughtful 
minds, while I fear they left out of sight those milder, gentler 
gospel ways, which would show a more excellent example 
that might win them to the truth. Well might Pat inquire, 
“Why does yer riverence trouble yourself about ws, till ye 
agree among yoursilves ?”’ 

Again, we rambled into the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society. It was truly a delightful meeting. Speeches short 
but eloquent, and by one friend a description of the Holy 
Land which the fancy of a Lamartine might covet, gave us @ 
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favorable impression of the power of such a teacher to win a 
child to the love of Bible teachings. Could it be that under- 
neath all this graceful diction and powerful description, there 
was a sectarian bias which imbued that same child’s soul with 
the doctrine of ‘ Election” and dimmed his perceptions of 
gospel simplicity by puzzling his brain about a “ vicarious sac- 
rifice?” I cared not to inquire lest my good impressions should 
be lost in the reflection. One speaker however did observe that 
the doctrine of Election had been one of their most reliable 
means of conversion! 'The number of converts in these Sab- 
bath schools was beyond all precedent the past year. We do 
trust the conversions are genuine, but confess when we con- 
verse with those men and women who rely upon their con- 
versions in childhood, we are often pained with instances of 
bvacksliding and great worldliness. 

I have thus commented upon a few of the meetings of our 
Orthodox brethren because I feel that we know but little and 
care less what their movements are. We can however often 
derive instruction from them, and if we do not choose to be 
copyists, many suggestions may be useful. Our folds are not 
ample enough unless they permit us to stray occasionally . 
among those who differ from us. It might have been amus- 
ing to a bystander to witness the shyness with which other 
denominations entered other meetings than theirown. Con- 
tent to take a stand just within the door, or a seat in the 
farther corner of the house, as if they had no part in the mat- 
ter and came only from curiosity, until some outburst of elo- 
quence unconsciously moved the stranger to hear a little more 
distinetly, when he would clap his hand behind his ear to shut 
out foreign sounds, and advance a few steps further forward. 
I trust it is not with more shyness they admit the truth into 
their souls ;—if so, the result cannot but be analogous to a 
season where continued rains exclude the natural sun, and 
a sickly growth and scanty harvest are sure to follow. 

True religion is all embracing ; and until we can rise above 
the bondage of sect, we shut out much needful light. Gar- 
rick once told Doctor Johnson, he had lost all patience with 
him because he complimented a certain actor. Johnson in- 
quired, “Did you ever hear the man Mr. Garrick? Did you 
ever read his works?”’ ‘No, nor do I wish to.’? Johnson 
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replied, ‘‘ Garrick, you are weaker than I supposed; for your 
condemnation is founded on ignorance.”’ As sectarians, might 
not Doctor Johnson’s reply be made with the same directness, 
to many of us? H. 3. E- 





SABBATH EVENING COMMUNINGS. 


Buessincs on June! Early Summer, of all the year, the 
most especial season of benediction. What fresh foliage does 
not its gentle breath call. forth: with what bird-musie, and 
flower-fragrance, does it not pervade the whole heavenly king- 
dom within us! 


“So even now the morn hath sped 
In rapturous thought o’er me, 

Feeling myself with Nature wed, — 
A holy mystery. 

A part of earth, a part of Heaven, 
A part, Great God, of Thee!” 


My open window, dear S., seems almost like opening Heaven. 
From whence comes this delicious life-giving air, and the 
tranquillizing melody of all the blessed sounds of Summer 
and the Sabbath? A glass of Ground Laurel at my side 
seems to me to have been by some angel ministry transported 
directly fromfhome. Each exquisitely tinted and scented 
flower seems “ breathing its little soul away,” in the most eap- 
tivating stories of far-off and fresh delights — of each and all 
the home-beloved ; of the Sunday School, and the Parsonage 
parlor; of “'The Rocks” and the Merrimac; of Alleyne D.’s 
sunny window and more sunny face; of other sick rooms, 
with Rosa’s green Geranium leaves, Primroses, “ Baby- 
Breaths,” and these same sweet little messengers of heavenly 
love going forth to cheer and bless them. For my own sick 
room, dark as I was wickedly wont to imagine it, I shall nev- 
er cease to thank God, while such faces as yours and Rosa’s, 
and such sympathy and love as yours, illuminate its memory. 

But you must know of my by-gone spiritual experiences ;— 

Alas! I have by no means (like our placid friend L.) forgot- 
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ten my former self. You shall be my confessor, and shrive 
me, if-you can, from my sins. Along list you will find ; 
judge them sternly as they deserve. Murmuring discontent, 
envy, jealousy, and unlove ; earthly-mindedness and heaven- 
forgetfulness,—“‘a dark and a deceitful cloud,’ to shut out my 
soul’s priceless gift of Peace. ‘Traceable at first to the shame- 
ful wickedness of jarring nerves, they have gained strength by 
admission and strive constantly for seats on the right hand 
and on the left of the throne, in this fearful inner kingdom. 
If we were ever working to make our own heaven within, in- 
stead of looking exclusively to the future one above, how 
shockingly apparent would this inner hell become! How 
could we then ever forget, to watch and pray? 

We attended this morning the Universalist church, and 
heard a most excellent sermon, from the Shepherd’s Psalm 
the metaphor of the Good Shepherd. Much as I have mused 
upon and admired it, [ have never yet realized its inexhausti- 
ble comfort and beauty. The preacher dwelt rather quaintly 
upon the peculiar doctrines with which some shepherds feed 
their flocks, alluded to the principle of fear of retribution, as 
arid, rocky pasturage, aud to that of kindness, hope and love, 
as the green pastures, the still waters, where the Great Shep- 
herd leads. In one thing Mr. D. is peculiar, his benedictions 
are never the same, always appropriate to the sermon, and 
always beautiful. T'o-day the last hymn was, “ The Lord ‘is 
my Shepherd,” and the benediction immediately following — 
“And now may the Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 
guide you into the paths of righteousness and peace, &c.” 

I reverence the Universalists for this foundation of love 
upon which they build, but they forget, that Fear can some- 
times ‘‘ make the breach for Love to enter in;” and it seems 
strange that they can so overlook the law of our whole na- 
ture, that only by true and harmonious progress can we be hap- 
py any where. Do you remember the New York pastoral visit, 
and the Sunday afternoon talk on this subject, when we were 
young? We felt that day, at least, the inspiration of glad en- 
deavor, did we not? And each day impresses upon me more 
deeply, the simple yet large truth of our childish Catechism. 
“If we are not good we shall not be happy.” Can sucha 
truth be set at nought by the disembodiment of these spirits ? 

VOL. VII. 27* 
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There might at times be comfort and hope in the thought, — 
times when the body will not work the spirit’s will — when 
“the good that we would, we do not, and the evil that we 
would not, that we do; ’? —yet it would be to me, 1 fear, a 
dangerous consolation, to dwell and act upon. Little Carrie 
B.’s expressive language would be more helpful and enno- 
bling — “I try very hard all the time to let my spirit live 
above the body, but when I fret so much, 1 think the body 
gets the highest.” 

But you would know where my Laurel came from, and so I 
must picture to you its lovely home, — lovely notwitstanding 
its fierce name, “ Wolf’s Ledge,” for a more fitting fairy place 
I never beheld. The ledge is in a wild and deep ravine, in- 
tersected by brooklets of clear and sparkling depth, but 
crossed by the most attractive yet perilous little rustic bridges 
imaginable, built by nature of fallen tree trunks, twigs and 
branches, covered with the richest moss, and disposed as if by 
some artist’s thought, in the most fanciful and picturesque 
style. 'The day, the place, the sky and air, were all, it seemed 
to us, perfect; but the Laurel discovery was the crowning 
charm of the ramble. We could scarcely have manifested 
greater enthusiasm, had we discovered your own Dear Self — 
in one of those green covered nooks, among these forest wilds. 
Why, at sight of their sweet faces, all the wood seemed to 
brighten before me. I was light-hearted as a bird; visions of 
home and friends, and letters — the long desired — came crowd- 
ing with such radiant hopefulness into my mind! [ fully be- 
lieved, and still hold fast the faith, that these fragrant buds 
peeped forth to prophesy something glad and beautiful, which 
will yet come. Cheerful superstitions can do no harm, can 
they? I still cherish the memory of that day of beauty with 
its moonlit close, which seemed so pleasantly to herald the 
arrival of our Boston friends, and the rare jubilee of their 
visit. This charmed evening might well also be set apart, as 
a benign prophet; perhaps of rest and Peace; for the quiet 
stars and cooling air, and the gentle melody of falling water, 
seem to combine in Sabbath benediction,— Peace. May 
saintly spirits set at nought the distance between us, and lay 
upon your head the beautiful, unsullied blessing. 

A VISITER IN THE WEST. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


2 Corintuians x. 10. For his letters, say they, are weighty and powerful, 
but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech contemptible. 


Ir is expected of the preacher on this occasion that he 
should offer a plea for Christian Literature, and should urge 
upon those who may give him a hearing the claims of a 
modest Society which distributes gratuitously religious books 
and pamphlets. Our text, taken from one of the very earliest 
pieces of Christian writing, opens to us a theme which may. 
befit the hour and the occasion. 

A curious disclosure is made to us in that passage taken 
from one of the Epistles of St. Paul; it is one of those many 
passages of the New Testament in which human nature with 
its manifold traits discloses itself, and obtrudes its little 
weaknesses even amid the solemn toils by which the Church 
of Christ was planted in the world. 

Some disaffected hearers of St. Paul, vexed by his stringent 
admonitions or censures, had ventured to draw unfavorable 
comparisons between the powerful weight of his Epistles and 
some infelicity of appearance, speech or manner which im- 
paired the impression of his bodily presence. They said he 
could write words and counsels which went irresistibly to the 
conscience, and quickened into vigorous action the energies 
of their spiritual nature. While absent from their sight on his 
ways of Apostolic wandering, he could seize some quiet hour 
apart from foes and gainsayers, and while his mind was calm, 
and his spirit raised in fervor, he could write or dictate his 
letters. His written counsels could so carefully keep to the 
truth even in their affectionate severity, and could so wisely 
anticipate objections by guarded arguments, that when they 





*This discourse was preached at the last anniversary of the Book and 
Pamphlet Society, May 26, 1850, and has been sought by us for these pages, 
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were read in the synagogue as a Christian Epistle, all clamor 
and opposition would need to be hushed. But when the 
Apostle himself came among them, when they saw him and 
heard him, his bodily presence was not so purely effective and 
irresistible. Some could ridicule and despise him, could criti- 
cize his peculiarities, could discern in him temper, heat, or 
wounded feeling, could draw comparisons between him and 
other Apostles, or find some exposed point—a weakness or 
infelicity, which divided their attention and impaired the effect 
of his visible presence among them. 

This fact had come to the knowledge of St. Paul. He 
had either divined it or had been told of it. Human natur 
reveals itself alike in the fact itself and in the notice whicl 
the Apostle takes of it. Old traditions transmitted by Chris- 
tian writers, and going up near to the fountains of the Church’s 
history, throw some light upon the curious disclosure made in 
our text, and confirm the fact there related. Chrysostom and 
other early Christian writers say, that the chief Apostle had 
not the majesty of a bodily presence, nor the imposing ad- 
vantage of dignity and eminent grace and symmetry, but that 
he was of low stature, deformed in person, with a bald head, 
and a stammering tongue, caused by an impediment in his 
speech. Hints of some such defect or infirmity are indeed 
frequently given in several of St. Paul’s own Epistles. Thus 
he writes to the Galatians, “ Though I brought with me great 
ignominy in my body, you did not reject me.” He also re- 
fers to what he calls “a thorn in the flesh,” and also to his 
rude speech, and his lack of the eloquence of the tongue. Thus 
St. Paul seems to have labored under the same defect as did 
Moses, who is described as slow of speech, and of a stammer- 
ing tongue, and as needing Aaron to speak for him. 

But whatever may have been the precise cause of the inti- 
mation which is disclosed in our text, it is very evident that 
St, Paul wrought some effects by his Epistles, which he could 
not or did not realize and accomplish by his bodily presence. 
His letters were weighty and powerful. The written parch- 
ment in the hands of the reader in the Christian assembly 
was necessarily to be listened to in silence. It dealt with 
truth apart from all personal partialities. Whoever might feel 
that his faults or errors were rebuked by it, had no opportunity 
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to reply in angry self-justification; while the calm appeal, 
and weighty argument, and positive command of duty, com- 
mended the Epistle to the conscience of every hearer as in 
the sight of God. By those letters of his, the Apostle con- 
firmed the churches. He had skill in the use of written lan- 
guage ; he was a master in the Jewish learning, and in the 
Grecian art of argumentative persuasion. His pen and parch- 
ment were two of the weapons of his wise and effective warfare. 
His letters therefore were weighty and powerful ; inspiration 
made them fervid with zeal, and sincerity warmed them by a 
constraining lpve. By those writings of his he wrought 
effects upon human beings which were rather impaired than 
increased by his presence and speech. 

Does not this curious incident in the Apostle’s ministry inti- 
mate a fact of far larger compass? Did not his personal experi- 
ence, in this one view of it, illustrate a well known truth which 
abounds in examples, alike in secular and religious history? 
That truth is, that under some conditions, written or printed 
words may have a higher and better effect —an effect less 
qualified or impaired — than is wrought by the living personal 
intercourse, or the bodily presence, of their authors. Is it 
not true that books will in some cases do us more good than 
would the most familiar acquaintance with their writers? Is 
it not true that there is a power in a book or a pamphlet, — 
which may reach over a greater extent, may sink deeper into 
the heart, and work without resistance or abatement —a 
power such as the voice, the example and the living form 
cannot always exert? 

If this be so, then a statement and an illustration of that 
fact will furnish a sufficiently earnest plea for the wide and 
free circulation of a Christian literature. Such an agency of 
good is charged with a holy and a benedictive work. It is 
designed to consecrate the highest exercises of human minds 
and hearts, and to sow widely, even at random often, the 
seed of the heavenly harvest. 

At the very outset, however, I would guard this argument, 
as I shall again do before: I close it, from being misunderstood. 
It is an argument that needs not to be trifled with or exagge- 
rated, or pressed in any way to the disturbance of the great 
harmonies of truth. We need not at all disparage the well 
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established superiority of example above precept, so far as the 
range of example can extend. We need not depreciate the 
value and power of living excellence, of a life which declares 
a pure conscience, a true heart, and a devout spirit. It is 
never wise to bring any one good thing into contrast with any 
other good thing, or to plead for one means which God has 
made effective for virtue by exalting it above other means which 
will work with it. In stating and illustrating the peculiar 
agencies of good which are wrought by a Christian Literature, 
we may leave without debate all the other means of Christian 
influence by which human beings are benefited. The per- 
senal intercourse of Christians, the power that goes forth from 
the daily life of true Christians, their speech, their example, 
the spoken lessons of duty and of love, have a value of their 
own. The effects which they work, so far as they do work, 
could be accomplished by no other agency: good books never 
come into collision with them. 

Nor need the value of Christian Preaching be disparaged to 
exalt that of Christian books. Preaching too has its own 
sphere and range, its sure, though moderate influence, and 
never needs to be forced into the comparison of contrast with 
the influence of Christian Literature. All Christian agencies 
will work together. Their best argument is that each of them 
may do its own portion of a large and holy task, may supply 
each other’s deficiencies, and leave thus no wise measure of 
influence unused. 

Being careful therefore to guard the value and power of per- 
sonal example, of a living influence through the bodily pre- 
sence, and of that Christian invention and art of preaching, 
we may still plead for a rich and widely circulated Christian 
Literature. And as for argument all that is desirable or worth 
our while is simply to advocate the value of Books and Pam- 
phlets of truly Christian contents as working effects which 
other methods fail of or do not reach. Written or printed 
words may under some conditions accomplish an amount of 
unqualified good far exceeding that which attends the bodily 
presence, influence or example of their authors. The blem- 
ishes which may detract from the power of the living man, 
will not appear in the pages, through which, living or dead, 
he may still speak. 
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It is a matter of interest to us to know that St. Paul 
realized in his own experience what so many famous per- 
sons, lesser than he in mental and spiritual stature, but in 
kindred labors, have always realized. And if, in order to 
illustrate the theme before us, other names are brought up to 
your notice, it is merely because in this one matter of experi- 
ence they to such a degree fared as did the Apostle. 

It needs but a slight acquaintance with the lives of the 
great and good and famous of the earth, to learn that among 
the contemporaries of each of them the perfect influence of their 
wisdom and virtue, was impaired by some infelicity or infirm- 
ity, some jealousy or rivalry, some collision of interest, or 
some peculiarity of character. Deformity, oddity, eccentrici- 
ty, the want of adaptation, prejudice and misunderstanding, 
have been obstacles in the way to honor and influence for 
many whose works now constitute the wisdom and the salt 
of the world. This general fact might be largely illustrated 
from the experiences of such men, as well in sacred as in 
secular history. Most remarkable are the revelations to this 
effect which are made in our biographical literature. The 
infirmities of genius, and of high mental endowment, and of 
those who bore in person the trials of a bodily frame ill- 
adjusted to the spirit dwelling within—these comprise a 
large portion of the most instructive though’ painful lessons 
which are taught in our libraries. What jealousies and rival- 
ries, what disappointments and misunderstandings, what de- 
lays of justice and vexations of spirit stand recorded there ! 
How impressively has the difference in nature between the 
spirit and the body been presented in the struggles and the 
triumph by which the nobler element has overcome the most 
crushing obstacles offered by the mortal part! Living prophets 
have sought in vain from their own country and age a due 
reward ; their presence has impaired their influence; their 
speech has injured their power: their first honors have 
generally come to them in their tombs, in splendid monu- 
ments, and their words as written or printed have been more 
effective upon calm and distant readers than upon those whose 
ears had heard them when they were spoken. 

Indeed all biography, both literary and religious, is filled 
with confirmatory instances of the general fact that writings 
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have often done more than their authors, that the printed 
page has wrought effects which were hindered by some dis- 
turbing influence that attended in life those who wrote them, 
and that weakness of sense or limb, of the eye or ear or nerves, 
some bodily defect, or some rivalry or collision, has taken the 
weight and power from a personal presence, which are after- 
ward found in what men leave behind them. 

Let a single glance of the eye be sent back upon some of 
the honored names of history through all recorded time to illus- 
trate this fact. What wisdom and truth set forth in the most 
effective form are found in the fables of Asop ; but how differ- 
ent is their unimpaired effect upon us from that which they are 
likely to have had as spoken by their author, if as we read of 
him he was a poor slave, lame, deformed, and of stuttering 
speech. The greatest of orators spoke in spite of an impedi- 
ment, and though oratory is thought to produce its greatest 
effect upon those who hear it, it may safely be said that 
Demosthenes has received infinitely more of praise in modern 
ages than he ever received from his contemporaries, or seemed 
to them to deserve. And so it was with the second of ora- 
tors, Cicero, as his life of jars, and enmities and his violent 
death, when contrasted with his. later fame, do prove. 

The testimony borne to Socrates by those who knew him 
and lived with him, and by some who shunned him, is far, 
very far unlike to the praise and honor and influence which 
we should suppose would have belonged to one of his eminent 
wisdom and shining fame. Doubtless that far off history of 
ancient civilization, if we knew it more thoroughly, would 
abound in instauces and examples, such as fill our more mod- 
ern history, all illustrating the fact that the weight of what 
is written may far exceed the personal influence of the writer, 
and that defects of nature, of temper or of character have 
attended in life many whose works have immortalized them. 

The poet Grey, to whom we owe that exquisite work, the 
“ Elegy written in a Country Church Yard,” set out upon his 
travels with Walpole, the great statesman of his times; but 
like Paul and Barnabas they soon fell into disputes and parted 
company. Young, the author of those solemn “Night 
Thoughts” which seem to lift the reader into. the regions of 
super-earthly contemplation, presented himself to: his friends 
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even as a proud fop. Goldsmith who appears to us in his 
pages in such dignity, self-possession, and truthfulness of 
nature, was but a jeer to his companions because of his de- 
formed person and his frivolity and instability of character. 
The famous Johnson, with his untidy array and his over- 
bearing spirit, was dreaded far more than he was loved. 
Thousands have been absorbed by the pages of Bunyan who 
would have been repelled by the coarseness of the man. If 
Shakspeare had been discovered by his contemporaries to 
have been but a fragment of that giant in intellectual size 
which we know him through his works to have been, we 
should not have been left by his acquaintances in such com- 
plete ignorance of almost every personal incident concerning 
him. 

Infelicities of spirit, lack of wide sympathies, and fatal de- 
fects of character have also impaired the living influence of 
some of the greatest minds. The great Lord Bacon stands 
accused of ingratitude, servility and corruption, by those who 
best knew him. Well then might he look to distant lands 
and distant times for honor through his immortal works. 
Wisely did Bacon, knowing what enemies and enmities sur 
rounded him, introduce into his will the following sentence :: 
“My name and memory I bequeath to foreign nations, and to» 
my own countrymen — after some time be passed over.” 

Milton too, the nearest to divine in the inspiration, the: 
majesty, the beauty of his verse, provoked a rancorous hostil-- 
ity by the bitterness of his controversial spirit. We know not. 
that he was really loved of any one, or that he ever mingled: 
with a circle that revered and cherished him. He lived apart, 
feeling alike in domestic and in social and in public life the 
burden of various infelicities, nor is even his name mentioned 
by asingle one of those famous divines who probably at one 
period saw him almost daily. But what weight and wisdom 
and loveliness are in his writings! Coleridge is received as a: 
revered authority in the highest themes of human thought and 
interest by some of the straitest sect among us. But what a: 
wretched life was his— how ungenial his spirit, how distress- 
ing his domestic unfaithfainess, how deplorable his besotted: 
self-stupefaction! Truly have the richest treasures of the: 
mind been lodged often in vessels of the meanest or the. frail-- 
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est clay. Weighty and powerful in their works as are the 
masters of human wisdom, infirmities of body or of spirit have 
brought them often in life to the level of ordinary men 
in their influence. 

Nor do the Prophets of the Old Testament, nor even the 
Apostles of the New —in so far as we may thus criticize those 
whom we revere — fail to afford illustrations in their own ex- 
perience, how personal defects and infirmities may have de- 
prived them in life of a measure of that weight and power 
which attend their writings. It could not have been the 
pen of the Jewish Lawgiver that wrote of himself the words, 
“‘Now the man Moses was very meek.” He lost his earthly 
reward because he lacked meekness; nor was he fully accept- 
ed of God, nor enshrined in the reverence of his people, till 
he came to the‘end appointed for all the living. Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, David and Solomon, Peter and Paul, show out their 
humanity even while we read their holy lessons of wisdom, 
duty, patience and faith. The treasure in an earthen vessel — 
that is the just sentence which accounts for the shortcomings 
and infirmities even of the wisest and the best. Well is it 
for us that the treasures of each mighty mind and of every 
lofty spirit escape the doom of the decaying vessel, that while 
the body of death is slowly dissolving into its own dust, the 
light of wisdom may shine above it, and every good lesson 
may survive him who spoke it, while all that impaired it 
while he lived is forgotten. 

In urging this plea for Christian literature that men’s 
writings may effect far more of good than is wrought by their 
personal influence, we set the highest value upon the choice 
works of religious minds. Nor is there any thing contrary to 
truth or reason in asserting that even the wisest and the best 
may teach with a higher tone than that of their own lives. 
Again let us observe, that we need not depreciate the value of 
a living example, the weight and influence of character as it 
works by a bodily presence in deeds, demeanor, spirit and 
conduct. There are certainly some persons whom we must 
know most intimately in order to feel the best power of their 
best influence —to discern the beauty of their characters as 
drawn out in the revealing intercourse of daily companionship. 
But there are those also whose power over us exerted through 
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their writings, would be diminished, if we were brought occa- 
sionally or constantly into living contact with them. How 
few even of the great and good of the earth can bear the trial 
of household intimacies, and of the collisions and rivalries of 
life. Pride, self-esteem, ambiticn, selfishness, the love of ease, 
personal peculiarities, discords among the nerves, or eccentri- 
cities of spirit, are the besetting infirmities even of the excel- 
lent. He must be either very lenient to human frailty, or 
but a superficial judge of character, who does not detect one 
or another of these infirmities in a close intercourse with the 
most pure, the most devout, the most elevated in spirit. Some 
persons are given to exaggerating these defects, and love to 
say that all teachers, especially ministers, should be perfect — 
free from the weaknesses of humanity. The high tone of 
what is written compared with the low tone of what is lived 
out is a scandal to some. But how can it be otherwise when 
the spirit through which men teach and write is of God and 
is kindled anew with each lofty theme, while a bodily life is 
cast amid the necessities, the infirmities and the trials which 
overmaster the nerves of the flesh, and the purposes of the 
heart! We see even the best and the wisest of the living in 
daily intercourse through the tokens of an earthly nature, but 
when they die, we see that their lives have been ennobled, so 
that when the spirit passes out from them it is sincere and 
pure. We have revered and honored names consecrated among 
the departed of our communion through the writings which 
they have left to us, as the undying echoes of their kindest 
words, of their true prayers. Yet Buckminster, Freeman, 
Ware, Channing, Greenwood, Peabody, Whitman, and others 
of their fellowship, will do a vast deal more of pure, sanctifying 
work by their writings, on those who never knew them, never 
saw them, than they did to their parishioners or most inti- 
mate friends. 

The explanation of it alliseasy. The writings of Christian 
authors, the contents of their good books, are the fruit of their 
best hours, the expression of their best feelings. The mind 
appears in them as free as on earth it ever can be, from the 
clogs of the body; the heart rises in them above tbe more 
ordinary faults which betray it in common life. When one 
sits down to write it is generally in calmness and retirement, 
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especially when he meditates the high themes of Christian 
counsel and hope. He quiets all harassing thoughts, and 
fixes the power of thought on the central pivot of truth. He 
cools all the disturbing heats of passion. He communes with 
his own spirit till it triumphs over the body. Visions then 
come to him defined and bright, fairer than are found among 
visible realities. His mind extends its more ardent, reaching 
efforts to the heights which indicate the way to the skies. 
Then the written page becomes the revelation of the soul 
which is transferred to it. Even if doubts and misgivings are 
expressed, religiously, they bear with them the testimony that 
belief is craved, and that doubt never gives rest or peace. 
If fears are disclosed, they are divested of some of their ob- 
scurity by coming to the light. Charity dictates words to the 
pen more frequently than it does to the tongue. Candor pre- 
vails most when we are most calm and sincere. 'T’o whatever 
height faith may attain in such exercises it leaves there its 
mark and makes the way familiar. The volume or pamphlet 
which is then written in the service of religion, to defend, to 
explain or to apply the Gospel, is as a multiplied voice, or 
rather a silent teacher that always carries with it the same 
degree of sincerity and power as that in which it was compos- 
ed. It becomes the companion it may be of thousands, the 
companion too of their best hours. While eloquent tongues 
are well nigh wasting their appeals upon the indifferent, there 
are quiet thinkers maturing in privacy the materials of precious 
wisdom, or breathing out the lyrics of devotion. The in- 
firmities even of the most gifted minds may impair their 
spoken counsels, while at the same time they may add weight 
to their writings. 

It is thus that a Christian book or pamphlet is composed if 
a sincere and pure spirit actuate the author. And when the 
press has wrought on it its wonderful work it then becomes 
an instrument of wide and effective influence for good. If 
the writing deserves that eminent honor, once having been 
born into the world it shall never die. It shall be carried 
along safely with the stream of ages—clear of the rubbish 
and wrecks which they gather. It shall be renewed and 
transferred year by year as is the seed corn for each succes- 
sive spring-time —and its fruit shall grow in a succession of 
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harvests, each of them an eternal harvest. To know how a 
truly good book is made, and then how it is used, and how 
it works over a wide scattered surface, and through changing 
years, its ministry of faith and duty —to know these things 
is to understand and fathom a higher and more beautiful mys- 
tery than even that which spreads over the sered fields of 
winter the green grass with its rich juices. 

And while we often rejoice over the inheritance which has 
come to us from other ages, in wisdom, and science, in art 
and laws and liberty, let us acknowledge with the profound- 
est sense of its value, the blessing of an inherited Christian 
Literature. 

What a glorious theme would an able Lecturer or Essayist 
find in The Religion of English Literature! How might an 
eloquent pen revel in rhetoric and in illustrations — in describ- 
ing the wealth of what is printed in our mother tongue, and 
the spirit of Gospel truth and purity which prevails through 
it. Our own version of the Bible stands préeminent among 
its numerous Translations, for fidelity, richness and dignity. 
With that sacred volume to inspire and guide, to give the 
holy rule for life, and to assure the high hope of immortality, 
what precious treasures have Christian ages gathered together 
in our tongue! ‘The solid works of toil, research and stu- 
dy, the precious biographies, whether of the great or the 
gifted teachers among men —the lighter conceptions of the 
wise and the brilliant—the stately verses of the master po- 
ets—the hymns and lyrics of our devotional writers — 
these all marshalled in their crowded ranks by some excelling 
chief —most richly endowed of God for his own peculiar fruit 
of mind —these all have left for us a literature so rich, so 
wise, so multiplied that were there no other barrier, it would 
of itself alone withstand the tide of barbarism and irreligion. 

This indeed we may say in truth and in gratitude, that 
there is not a single work of the highest genius in the En- 
glish language, which a Christian parent would be unwilling 
to give toachild. ‘I'rue, there are bad as well as good books, 
as the productions of the press are both pure and impure, ac- 
cording to the uses to which men put it. Printing was called 
at the period of its invention the Divine art, while the scribes, 
whom it threw out of employment, ascribed it to Satan. Its 
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productions have ever since kept in memory these two ac- 
counts of its origin. The unconscious types await and serve 
the will of man. They stand in their cases as single letters, 
the emblems of sounds, the servants of thought. The work- 
man selects‘them and places them in order as the written page 
guides him, and then he presses them to paper and multiplies 
the impressions. Those types serve the will of man, pure or 
impure. And so we find the productions of the press to dif- 
fer. High and holy thought glowing in heaven-breathed poe- 
try, instructive prose, teaching wisdom, science, morals and 
history, and making one human Bible, the counterpart to God’s, 
this is the work of the Press for the pure—and for the 
impure it will paint and print with equal diligence as they 
teach it. 

It is but too true that principles injurious to society, and de- 
structive of the heart’s virtue and hope, have found expres- 
sion in works of great intellectual power. But if it should 
appear that in all the pure and consecrated volumes of our 
literature, there are no sufficient antidotes already prepared 
against them, we may be sure that genius and piety will yet 
bring forth what is needed from their ever new treasures. For 
time as well as eternity shall see vindicated all things that are 
just, sacred and wise, while error must perish. As said Solo- 
mon — “ The lip of truth shall be established forever, but the 
lying tongue is but for a moment.” Every year of time mul- 
tiplies the number of readers faster than it does the population 
of the world, nor is there now a single theme however lofty 
or vital to human good, which is not discussed in the very 
cheapest mediums of information, and submitted to the judg- 
ment of the most ordinary minds. I have lately seen on one 
and the same sheet of paper, some Egyptian hieroglyphics 
printed side by side with their explanations or meanings in 
our common Englishtype. There stand on the page together 
the earliest and the latest inventions of the human mind in 
its efforts to make an enduring record — to talk and teach long 
after the body dies, to cheat oblivion of its claims and to 
balk the triumph of time. Those old bewildering hierogly- 
phics, stiff and grotesque in their outline, and well nigh baf- 
fling our effort to find in them signs of any thing in heaven or 
-on earth —have come forth after weary ages, to stand side by 
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side with the even more arbitrary letters of our alphabet. 
Through what a weary lapse of gloomy ages, do these two 
alphabets lead us! How strange the con trast in the slow toil 
which carved out the one on stone, leaving but one impres- 
sion, and the dizzy rapidity with which types are now set, 
and their impressions multiplied. I cannot look on those 
printed characters, so different in every thing else, except in 
their common purpose of writing a record, without finding a 
confirmation of the leading thought of this discourse — that 
the world is now more indebted to its legacies of wisdom and 
virtue from the departed, than to the embodiments of wis- 
dom and virtue in any living person. Paul’s bodily presence 
is denied to us, and we know not how much or how little we 
should be impressed by it and by his rude speech. But his 
weighty and powerful letters, the first fruits of all Christian 
Literature, the very first records which consecrated parchment 
in the name of Christ, have been the word of spiritual salva- 
tion to millions for centuries past, as they will be for ages to 


come. 
Such then being the supreme value of Christian Literature, 


it becomes one of the highest objects of Christian effort to 
gather it up and to circulate it, for it is in many senses the 
salt of the world, and a salt too that cannot lose its savor. 
The most effective, the most enduring works of religious lit- 
erature, are not those which are dictated by a spirit of strife 
and controversy, and devoted to a theological warfare, but 
those which aim to discover and expound the great principles 
of Gospel wisdom and rectitude. It is not, however, the sub- 
ject of a writing, but its tone and spirit that decide whether it 
shall minister to angry strife, or help the ends of all wise con- 
troversy in harmonizing all sincere hearts. 

It belongs alike to Christians of every name and commu- 
nion to guard and supply a true Christian literature in the 
general sense of the phrase. We are all equally interested in 
the wide circulation of good religious books whose contents 
shall not reveal the sect of their authors. 

It is equally right for each denomination of Christians to fa- 
vor the extension of those views which to their calm and sin- 
cere judgment seem most nearly to express the substance and 
the spirit of the Gospel. While in the spirit of that Christian 
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Catholicism which is the first article of our unwritten creed, 
we claim to share with all communions every volume or page 
which is singly and truly Christian, we may be peculiarly grate- 
ful for what is peculiaily our own. It is for the free circulation 
through all promising channels of books and pamphlets com- 
ing from our own communion that this Society appeals to us, 
not however, in the spirit of controversy but as nearly as 
mortal disinterestedness can reach, in a benevolent spirit, not 
to make proselytes, but to make Christians. It is to aid the 
explanation and the diffusion of reasonable views, and of seri- 
ous applications of the Gospel. For the onsets of sharp con- 
troversy, and the angry discussions of polemics, it may be 
safely said that we are all of us disinclined. Still, room and 
occasion are left for the diffusion of views which seem to us 
to express the glory and power of the Gospel. There is a 
fair rule of proportion easily discovered between the common 
claims of our common faith and the peculiar interest for what 
to us is its truest snbstance. 

We should keep alive our zeal without inflaming it. It is 
Wise to give a little even for sectarianism, to pay for the peace- 
ful battles of truth which are fought only with type and paper. 
Nothing will so much relieve the virulence of controversy as 
this method of extending our peculiar views, by donations 
and gifts which show our zeal, while they repress our selfish 
feelings and call for some little self-denial. We need not fear 
lest we shall again inflame controversy. When religious sects 
used to fight with swords and burn with faggots, they did not 
read Tracts. I would help to pay for these peaceful means of 
light and argument and persuasion, if for no other reason 
than merely to prevent any more embitterment of controversy. 
Our Tracts and bogks, at least, will never infuriate any body. 
They are very deliberate and very quieting, while still they 
urge with sufficient force the claims of Gospel truth against 
error. 

How has the old spirit of controversy been softened in re- 
cent years among us. No one who truly appreciates the high 
purpose of a Christian discussion is willing now to write in 
the spirit of rancor or in the old tone of bitterness and ex- 
clusion. 
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Yet this softening of the spirit of controversy has been 
brought about by controversy itself. The elder champions 
of our warfare have settled for us our amicable terms with 
other Christians. One marked instance significant of a mighty 
change, may be mentioned. Nineteen years ago, in a periodi- 
cal of New Haven Divinity appeared a Review of Mr. Ware’s 
‘Formation of the Christian Character,” in which that pre- 
cious volume was bitterly assailed and most unfairly and vio- 
lently condemned. This very month, however, in a periodical 
from the same region and atmosphere, we find an article on 
Mr. Ware which speaks of him and his influence in the very 
loftiest terms of Christian praise, and says that it would have 
been a privilege to have sat under his preaching. It certainly 
relieves the reproach of controversy that, in any method, it can 
bring about such a change in the mode of sectarian strife. 
That it has not done more of that mild and healing work, is 
uot to be ascribed to its inefficiency to that end, nor to any 
necessary acrimony which attends it, but to the fact that it 
does not always make conciliation and harmony its chief 
purposes. It is not by strong words, nor by close arguments, 
nor by weighty reasons, that controversy is embittered, but 
by the same bad spirit that inflames passion in all things. 

This Society aims in its humble sphere to be an instrument 
amid the agencies of Christian Literature. Already have 
more than one hundred thousand tracts and books been put in 
circulation through its quiet efforts. It does not aim so much 
to scatter them ; it never casts them forth unasked, it seldom 
even seeks for the objects of its benevolence ; but stands rea- 
dy to supply the reasonable wishes of those who directly or in- 
directly shall inquire for its pages. And with only these means 
of distribution, its books and tracts have gone over the civil- 
ized earth: The eye of a confiding faith might follow them 
on their sacred ministries. 'Those who believe that good as 
well as evil is done in secret will be ready to imagine how the 
sailor takes from his chest the silent preacher, and the far-off 
wanderer is ministered to by weighty and powerful discourses , 
and the secluded invalid treasures up the words of Christian 
illumination and comfort afforded by this Society. 
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Crossy & Nicnots have published the Discourses on the Rectitude 
of Human Nature, an important work on a comprehensive subject, on 
the right side of it, saying all that need be said so far as argument is 
concerned, saying it in the best manner, showing Dr. Burnap’s patience 
of labor and clearness of style, and, if it states with sufficient strength 
man’s proclivity to fall from his natural sinlessness, quite unexceptiona- 
ble in its matter—The same firm have issued a handsome edition 
of Dr. Greenwood’s Miscellanies, which has been noticed by us before, 
containing some of the author’s most remarkable compositions, sold at 
the low price of fifty cents. 


Mr. Joun Witson has printed and published a Treatise on English 
Punctuation, a most thorough presentation of all information falling 
properly under that title, from a comma to a parenthesis. If every 
Author and Letter Writer couid be put in possession of this perfect 
little work, Printers and Correctors of the Press would canonize Mr. 
Wilson forthwith, for it would create a new era in their profession. 
Every student should have it on his table for reference, and the Board 
of Education would do well to distribute it to every school in the State. 


** MoTHERS OF THE Wise AND Goon,” by J. Burns, D. D., published 
by Govtp, Kenpatt & Linco1y, illustrating the undoubted truth that 
the great Benefactors of the world are the Mothers of the Benefactors, 
with a surprising number of apt historical examples. 


* Zion,” by Rev. Timothy A. Taylor, published by James Frencu; 
a genteel little volume in which a great variety of observations on piety, 
well meant if not very original, are made to grow out of, and cluster 
around, the venerable name of the hill of Jerusalem. 


ArcusisHop Wuaarteey’s INtropuctory Lessons on Caristian Evi- 
DENCE; designed to be one of a series of valuable text-books printed 
under the direction of the Middlesex Sunday School Association for the 
Christian Instruction of the Young, reprinted from the tenth English 
edition. Crossy & NicHots. 


The same publishers have Rev. A. B. Furuer’s “ Manwat oF 
Curist1an Doctrines,” in Scriptural language, a book so excellent in 
its form and execution that it is sure of being used in all our Sunday 


Schools. 


We have room only for the titles of the following pamphlets re- 
ceived :— 
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“The First Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
CuILpREn’s Mission to the Children of the Destitute. With an account 
of the Proceedings at the Annual Meeting.” Boston: Bensamin H. 
GREENE. 

“Reports of the Trustees, Steward, and Superintendent of the 
Insane Hosritat, [Avcusta, Maine,] 1850.” 

“New Meetine Ministry To THE Poor.—Fifth Report presented 
to the Annual General Meeting, held on Monday, August 27, 1849; by 
the Minister to the Poor; with the Proceedings of the Meeting, the 
Reports of the Treasurer and Secretary, &c. &c.” Birmingham, [Eng- 
land]: W. Grew & Son. 

“* An Essay on THE Opium Trave. Including a Sketch of Its 
History, Extent, Effects, etc.—as carried on in India and China. By 
Nathan Allen, M. D.” Boston: Joun P. Jewett & Co. 

“‘ The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
BENEVOLENT Fraternity oF CuurcHEs.” Boston: Jonn Witson. 

“ Thirtieth Annual Report of the MercantiLe Liprary Association 
of Boston.” 

“Tae Lire or Man in THE LiFE or Curist. A Sermon preach- 
ed on the occasion of the Sixth Half-Yearly Meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Christian Union, at George’s Meeting, Exeter, on Wednesday, 
October 25, 1848, by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., Minister of 
Mill-Hill Chapel, Leeds. Published at the request of the Society.” 
London : J. CHAPMAN. 











INTELLIGENCE. 


InstatLation aT Menpon, Mass.— Rev. William H. Kinsley was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Congregational Society in Mendon, June 10, 
1850. The exercises were as follows: — Introductory Prayer by Rev. Adin 
Ballou; Reading of Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Stacy ; Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Gannett of Boston; Prayer of Installation by Rev Mr. Clarke of Uxbridge; 
Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. Mr. Fuller of Manchester, N. H.; Ad- 
dress to the Society by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester. 





Orpination at Rows, Mass.— Mr. Stillman Barber, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, was ordained as minister of the First Church 
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and Soeiety in Rowe, June 12, 1850. The services were as follows : — In- 
troductory Prayer and Selections from Scripture by Rev. Mr. Nightingale of 
Chicopee ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston; Prayer of Ordina- 
tion, by Rev. Mr. Field of Charlemont; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of 
Fitchburg; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Clark of Warwick; Ad- 
dress to the People, by Rev. Mr. Simmons of Springfield. 





ANNIVERSARIES IN BOSTON IN MAY, 1850. 


[Continued from last Number.] 

Sunvay Scsoon Society. — The anniversary was held May 29th, Hon. §, 
C. Phillips and Hon. Samuel Hoar presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Allen of Northboro’. Extracts from an elaborate annual Report, — the twen- 
ty-second, — were read by Rev. Charles Brooks the Secretary, and the Re- 
port of the Visiting Agents was presented by Gideon F’. Thayer, Esq. There 
was delightful singing by a choir of young persons, and brief, pointed ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Mr. Mountford of England, and Rev. Mr. Mori- 
son of Milton. 


Society ror Propagating THE GosPEL AMONG THE INDIANS AND 
eTHers in Norta America.— The meeting was held May 30th. The for- 
mer officers were generally re-elected, Judge Shaw being President and Dr. 
Parkman Secretary. 


EvaneeticaL Missionary Society. — The anniversary of this useful In- 
stitution occurred May 30th. Hon. Richard Sullivan having declined to hold 
any longer the office of President, a complimentary vote of thanks to him 
was passed, and Hon. Samuel A. Eliot was chosen his successor. Rev. 
Charles Lowell, D. D. is Vice-President, Rev. Chandler Robbins, Secretary, 
N. Thayer Esq., Treasurer, and Benjamin Guild Esq,, Rev. F. Parkman, D.D., 
Rey. Samuel Barrett, D. DL, Rev. A. Hill and Rev. A. P. Peabody, Executive 
Committee. 


Anniversaries Conctupep.—The only facts it seems necessary to 
mention to complete our record of those meetings of Anniversary Week 
that are likely to be most interesting to readers of the Monthly, are these: 
The Sermon at the Communion Service was preached by Rev. Oliver 
Stearns of Hingham, and the Sacrament was administered by Rev. F. A. 
Farley, of Brooklyn, New York.— The Conference Meetings in the mornings 
were conducted with propriety, furnished occasion for the expression of many 
fervent hearts, and to the large audiences that they assembled were highly 
gratifying and animating. Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D. D., stands next 
Preacher before the Convention of Congregational Ministers; Rev. John 
Woodbridge, D. D., being chosen second. Theffame of Dr. Park’s discourse 
has yet hardly sabsided, and the public are inquiring whether it will be justi- 
fied when the sermon shall appear in print. 





